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bears to himself coes not certainly flow from any expected recom-
pense or reward, but solely from that pure and innate regard which
each individual feels for his own person. Now, if the same kind of
affection be not transferred into friendship, it will be in vain to
hope for a true friend; as a true friend is no other in effect than a
second self.
To these reflections we may add that if two distinct principles -uni-
versally prevail throughout the whole animal creation, in the first
place, that love of self which is common to every sensitive being-, and,
in the next, a certain degree of social affection, by which every
individual of the same species is led to herd with its kind, how much
more strongly lias nature infused into the heart of man, together
with a principle of self-love, this herding disposition! By the latter
he is powerfully impelled not only to unite with his species in gen-
eral, but to look out for some particular associate with whom he may
be so intimately blended in sentiments and inclinations as to form, I
had almost said, one soul in two bodies.
The generality of mankind are so unreasonable, not to say ar-
roganty as to require that their friends should be formed by a more
perfect model than themselves are able or willing to imitate. Where-
as the first endeavor should be to acquire }-ourself those moral ex-
cellences which constitute a virtuous character, and then to find an
associate whose good qualities reflect back the true image of your
own. Thus would the fair fabric of friendship be erected upon that
Immovable basis which I have so repeatedly recommended in the
course of this inquiry. For what should endanger its stability when
a mutual affection between the parties is blended with principles that
raise them above those mean passions by which the greater part of
the world are usually governed? Being equally actuated by a strong
sense of justice and equity, they will at all times equally be zealous
to exert their utmost powers in the service of each other, well assured
that nothing will ever be required, on either side, inconsistent with
the dictates of truth and honor. In consequence of these principles
they will not only love, but revere each other. I say revere, for
where reverence does not dwell with affection, amity is bereaved of
her noblest and most graceful ornament.
It is an error, therefore, that leads to the most pernicious conse-
quences to imagine that the laws of friendship supersede those of
moral obligation, and justify a participation with licentiousness and
debauchery. Nature has sown the seed of that social affection in the
heart of man for purposes far different; not to produce confederates
in vice, but auxiliaries in virtue. Solitary and sequestered virtue is
indeed incapable of rising to the same height as when she acts in
conjunction with an affectionate and animating companion of her
generous efforts. They who are thus leagued in reciprocal sup-